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A History of the New Jersey Penal Institutions. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. (Trenton, N. J.: MacCrellish and 
Quigley Company. 1918. Pp. 643.) 

There are books enough for a great library on the development of 
methods of dealing with lawbreakers. There are many on the science 
of penology, with reasons for adopting this or that method. Here is 
one which deals with the concrete instead of the abstract. It tells 
what a single state has been doing in the last two hundred and fifty 
years. The student will find here the application of the principles 
which governed the makers and administrators in the early days 
when good men began to devise methods of dealing with bad men. 

The theory was that the only way to abolish crime was by the pun- 
ishment of the offender, which would deter him from repeating his 
offense, and would restrain others. It did not occur to any one to ask 
whether the results sustained the theories. If the statistics had been 
studied, it would have been found that neither the offender nor the 
potential offender was affected materially. The former adjusted himself 
to his treatment; the latter took his chances of detection and 
punishment. 

This history registers the growth of public sentiment, as expressed 
in criminal codes, and in new institutions; the efforts to improve prison 
buildings and prison methods; the contest between systems, like that of 
Pennsylvania and that of Auburn. It is a story of the gropings of the 
blind, with a feeling that there must be some solution of the crime 
problem. It was a record of failure, so far as the abolition of crime 
was concerned. 

Twenty years ago New Jersey discovered the cause of this failure — 
the unsoundness of the underlying principle of the punitive system — 
and began to act upon the new one, that the purpose of imprisonment 
should be reformation, and that the restoration of the offender to 
society could be accomplished only by the use of definite efforts. Its 
reformatory at Rahway is one of the best in the country, and its state 
prison has received some of the benefits which have come from the 
adoption of the new principles. After thirty years of agitation, a 
reformatory for women has also been established, based on the new 
principles. 

That portion of the volume which is devoted to the history and devel- 
opment of institutions for juvenile offenders is a record of the prog- 
ress which has followed the changes in public sentiment, from the time 
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when they were imprisoned with adults, to the recognition that their 
problem is largely one of formation rather than re-formation, and 
that the processes should resemble, as far as possible, those of the 
normal home of the ordinary child, with such modifications as aremade 
necessary by the mental defectiveness of a considerable number. 

Of the history of jails and workhouses nothing need be said except 
that the New Jersey institutions do not differ materially from those of 
other states, where they are known by all students of social problems 
as what Hawthorne called them — the black flower of our civilization. 

Nearly one-half of the 643 pages is devoted to the documents upon 
which the history is based. Those in reference to the colonial period 
are specially interesting. Altogether the book is an important one for 
those who wish to study penological developments. 

Warben F. Spalding. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Our Cities Awake. By Morris Llewellyn Cooke. {New 
York: Doubleday Page and Company. 1918. Pp. 348.) 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to state to students of political science that 
the author of this book served for four years as director of public works 
of Philadelphia in the reform administration of Mayor Rudolph Blank- 
enburg. When the history of municipal administration in America is 
written his work in this great administrative position will constitute 
one of its most inspiring and hopeful chapters. The author modestly 
calls this volume Notes on Municipal Activities and Administration. 
It is in fact a somewhat detailed commentary upon municipal admin- 
istration in general, with a wealth of illustrative material drawn from 
his experience in Philadelphia. 

As a city executive Mr. Cooke combined a high order of technical 
efficiency with a keen understanding of the human elements involved 
in effective public administration. Realizing, too, that the citizens of a 
city desire to know what their public officials are doing he used modern 
advertising methods in "selling" the excellencies of his work to the 
public. 

Large space is given to the more important problems which every 
administrator faces, the selection of personnel, the ordering of the 
mechanics of administration to secure the maximum of service from the 
means at hand, and the difficulties which every forward-looking admin- 
istrator sometimes has with the entrenched forces of privilege. IUu- 



